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May we not, then, indulge the hope, that the time has ar- 
rived, when those » caverns of oblivion,' as Dr. Johnson has 
well called them, to which so many are daily consigned, shall 
no longer be filled with misery unseen and unthought of ; 
but that even their secluded cells shall be penetrated by the 
rays of benevolence, and the heart of the captive be soothed and 
softened by the gentleness of compassion ? May we not once 
more call upon those, to whom the public purity and morals 
are given in charge, ' to hear the groaning of the prisoner ; 
to loose those, that are appointed to death ?' 



Art. XVII. — The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
JV'o. I. JVo. II. New York. C. P. Van Winkle, 1819. 

When Launcelot Langstaff, Will Wizard, and Anthony 
Evergreen first appeared before the public, they made known 
that ' they should not puzzle their heads to give an account of 
themselves, for two reasons ; first, because it was nobody's 
business ; secondly, because if it were, they did not hold 
themselves bound to attend to any body's business but their 
own ;' and the most that could be gotten from them was, 
* there are three of us, Bardolph, Peto and I.' This cava- 
lier air, together with the mystery, and the bold declaration, 
' we care not what the public think of us,' put the public upon 
guessing and thinking about them and nothing else. Wheth- 
er it was the sagacity of the people, or that eagerness to be 
found out, which we see in liitlc children at hide-and-go-seek, 
which discovered them, we cannot tell, but it was not long 
before the authors of Salmagundi were as well known as 
their writings. Probably the secrecy was a mere matter of 
sport, and that after it had served its turn, they cared little 
whether they were known or not. It is now well understood 
who the gentlemen were, and that Mr. Washington Irving 
was the principal contributor to the work. Knickerbocker, 
which was published not long after, was written wholly by 
him, as are also the numbers of the Sketch Book which have 
just appeared. 

Though the surest way of judging of a man's talents is 

fcs Prisons.' In this extract there is a horrible picture of the state of 
prisons in Paris, 
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from his writings, it is a very uncertain one, by which to 
form an opinion of his moral character. Yet we have as lit- 
tle doubt about the good principles and kind-heartedness of 
the author before us merely from reading his works, as we 
could have, had we known him for years. The interest 
which he makes us feel in him is one reason why we now go 
back to his former productions, for we have no hesitation in 
saying at the outset, that we consider the good papers of Sal- 
magundi, and the greater part of Knickerbocker, superior to 
the Sketch Book. Another, is the intention we have all along 
had of noticing most of such American books, whether of a 
later or earlier date, as may add to our literary character. 

In doing this, we hope to be free from any disposition to 
sneer at a book, because written while our literary reputation 
is so low. On the other hand, we shall not care to flatter the 
vanity of those who think to raise themselves and the country to 
a high rank in authorship, through much and earnest talking 
about it. We shall examine a work without any home feel- 
ings — our only business is with its merits and faults. We 
have many times forborn making, amusement for ourselves 
and our readers from the trashy works which are daily turn- 
ed out, because there is little danger of their doing much 
harm. When one considers how pleasant and easy a thing 
it is to run upon the follies and vanity of our neighbours, we 
may be allowed to take some credit to ourselves, for this self- 
denial, especially when it is known that we are now lying un- 
der the displeasure of a multitude of authors for this very 
silence, which is all from our good will towards them and re- 
gard for our country. 

Though there has been much abuse abroad of our literary 
character, and too little allowed to circumstances, yet that 
abuse is rather in the spirit in which facts have been stated 
ihan in a falsifying of the facts themselves. Would we give 
our anger time to cool — place ourselves in the situation of 
England — consider the number of men of learning and genius 
who have risen, clustering like stars, to be her light and 
glory, since we became a nation, and then look over our own 
land at the few dim, blinking lights, with only here and there 
one of steady and bright blaze, so distant that " fire answers 
not fire ;" we should allow something to the sound of triumph 
and rejoicing, which is heard from the midst of her splen- 
dour — we should be moved with the spirit of forgiveness if 
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we would consider what would be our language of boasting 
were our situation hers. Without any regard to this, we at 
once become exceeding angry— begin to talk in large and 
general terms of American genius and enterprise, forgetting 
that first-rate authors are not as easily made, as prime sailors 
and soldiers. We do not stop to ask ourselves whether this 
universal talent for action in our country may not be incon- 
sistent with that abstract, ideal, and reflective cast of mind, 
which marks those whose lives appear to be unmixed thought 
— whose intellectual being seems kindled, and whose passions 
work most violently in worlds of their own creating. — In the 
eagerness of defence, we urge the necessary employment of 
the talents of a young country upon the gainful and useful, 
and looking forward to the time when we shall no longer be 
rovers through wild regions, but settled down quietly, and 
full of wealth, we speak of that as the period when we shall 
have our host of scientific men, great scholars and poets, 
moralists and novelists, to be our boast and delight. But if 
the English superciliously tell us, that they can furnish us 
with intellectual nourishment till these ends are accomplished, 
we forget the very argument we were using as a reason for 
our deficiency, and deny our need of their aid — run over our 
small list of writers, good, bad, and indifferent, and make 
up with long and heated declamation for all that is want- 
ing. 

Some have been so far gone in their zeal, as to utter a cry 
of affected mourning over the decay of learning and genius 
in Europe, and with that happy talent of making the future 
present, so common to us, and which has been scoffingly 
called our '* figure of anticipation," have congratulated their 
country upon having become the home of the intellectual 
greatness of man. Others hold a lamentation over the thral- 
dom of mind in England, and talk of our letting it out from 
its dark, close prison-house. 

We should be happy to learn of these men, what there may 
be in religion, politics, the sciences and literature, which has 
not been discussed by her authors often and freely. In polit- 
ical and religious freedom, we may have put in practice what 
they have taught, but they have left us little in the leading 
principles of these, to discover. A short time ago, when the 
world was talking of discoveries in politics as familiarly as of 
discoveries in geography, it was* curious to look into the 
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older writers of Europe, and see with how many of these new- 
found wonders they were acquainted. Society at large has 
gone forward rapidly, but great minds have always reasoned 
and felt very much as they do now. Though their vigour 
of thought was sometimes turned from its right action by the 
prejudices and superstition of the age, still they have been 
our instructors in much, wherein we have fancied our- 
selves self-taught. At any rate, we cannot, as yet, believe, 
that because the people of England are living under old insti- 
tutions, they are so enslaved in body or mind, as to call forth 
our pity, but think that it will be time enough for us to give 
utterance to our mixed feelings of triumph and grief, when the 
scholars, philosophers, and poets of America shall furnish 
study for a man's life ; when their views shall be so broad 
and liberal, that the authors of England shall become dan- 
gerous to our freedom of mind, and those who have hitherto 
been our instructeis in all that is mora), lofty, and pure with- 
in us, shall be shunned as corrupting and degrading our na- 
tures. Indeed, it is not yet time to empty our shelves of 
European lumber to make way for American writers, — there 
is still room enough for them in the vacancies left. An 
American library would, we fancy, be rather a sorry and 
heart-sickening sight to a literary man. 

Such notions are almost too ludicrous to be hinted at. Yet 
if we examine nakedly those which have so often of late been 
forced upon us, we shall find them the same, only curiously 
stuffed out and dressed up. This sort of contest deserves no 
better name than squabbling, and we are sorry to find men 
engaged in it who are fitted for better things. 

The class of men abroad who affect this vulgar triumph 
over us, with an exception or two, are not those who add to 
the superiority of which they boast. Of those at home, who 
will not stay to consider how much there may be of truth in 
charges so rudely urged, some are restless through wounded 
vanity and from feeling their own importance lessening with 
that of the order to which they belong, while others, with 
more generosity and no less zeal, enter into the contest be- 
cause their country is assailed. 

We do not affect to be wholly unmoved by either of these feel- 
ings ; yet it is more in sorrow than in anger that we read the 
contemptuous reflections upon our literary character, because 
with all their colouring there is too much of truth, and be- 
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cause even the hope that a brighter day is breaking upon us, 
loses something of its gladness, at the thought of how small 
a change even literature makes in the character of its follow- 
ers. 

A man, who cares at all for his own nature, may well 
forget ail distinctions of place in the sense of pain and dis- 
appointment, that minds, whose labours and joys would seem 
to lie apart from the confused strugglings and evil envyings 
of the world, who are left to love the beauties of ideal excel- 
lence, and to study the deformities of vice only to show them 
to the world — whose toils are for the world's uses, and whose 
dreams of delight give it purifying pleasures, — that such 
minds should turn away from all these, to be heated and de- 
praved in petty bickerings and low strife. He who values 
literature for its moral uses, for its cleansing of the heart 
and exalting of the mind, and not from the vanity of schol- 
arship — who loves it for its own sake more than for its dis- 
tinctions—cannot but lament to find it degraded to the ser- 
vice of false pride and sour malignity. First rate genius 
has but little of this, and where they are found together it is 
to the mind's hurt. Every taint of vice is a dimming of in- 
tellectual brightness, and the taking away of one good feeling 
from the heart is shutting out forever countless visions of 
beauty and delight from the mind. Could this language of 
boasting on the one side, and of contempt on the oth^r, be 
kept up without harm, a war of words will never raise us to 
distinction, nor make us deserving of it. We must take an- 
other course to bring us to a level with the literary men of 
Europe. 

In the first place, to have learned men, it would be fortu- 
nate if half our colleges or universities, as they are sometimes 
called, were turned into good schools, and the funds of the 
rest given to one or two large institutions for fellowships and 
other purposes. As this cannot be effected, men of wealth 
must make their donations to those institutions which have 
already the greatest advantages. Nor let them consider 
this as granting a favour, or conferring honour on others. It 
is for their own glory, without which they will live with no 
other distinction than the poor one of wealth, and when they 
die, their names will go down with them to their graves, and 
they will sink from the memory of man, faster than they 
rose into his notice. 
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We are not of those who think mere scholars useless. 
They deserve praise for the example of* industry which they 
set before us, and for the helps which they afford not only to 
the world at large, but to men of genius in a thousand ways. 
Neither is it of good tendency to underrate those who are 
thorough in any calling, in a country where each one does 
every thing, and nothing well. True, they have their reward ; 
for if their merits are not understood, the mystery of their 
calling makes them the gods of the ignorant, and if holden 
lightly by some, they have a consolation in their own self- 
esteem. It is true, that mere learning does not give a nation 
its great name ; and what would England have been with 
her Bentleys and Porsons, without her Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton ? Neither have many of those works which make a 
nation's reading been written within college walls ; and some 
of those, which are most familiar to us, are from men who 
never wore a gown or square cap. Still, the influence of 
literary institutions upon society reaches to the uneducated 
author, and the effect of their early discipline is felt by the 
educated after they go into the world. Suppose such insti- 
tutions at an end, or what would be as bad, with just science 
enough to instruct head workmen in the mechanic arts, or 
a sailor how to take a lunar observation, or, according to 
a system of intellectual economics, " to teach no more thau 
can be turned to some account ;" how long would there be 
left any reward for mental toil, or any excitement to peculiar 
genius ? Those who are most fond of trying things by their 
usefulness know least of the great uses of life. 

More is necessary to our literary character ; and changes 
must be wrought in society at large, without which all arbi- 
trary institutions will first become mere things of show, and 
then decay. 

If we allow society to have any effect upon first rate minds, 
perhaps genius is no where more likely to die at its opening 
than in this country. The peculiar fitness of our state for 
general talent and activity of character, is that which is most 
in the way of individual genius. Men of genius are a sort of 
outlaws, because too few as yet to form a class in our society, 
and because, for the most part, they want that getting-dong 
faculty which is naturally enough made the measure of a 
mail's mind in a young country, where every one has his for- 
tune to make. This call for business talent may continue to 
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put a check upon the higher kind of literature, as by the 
division of property the sons of men of wealth are turned 
down from books into the order of watchful and eager men 
of business, and the common way must be that the works 
of genius, if not wholly laid aside, will no longer fill up hours 
of lonely thoughtfulness, nor keep a strong hold upon their 
hearts. Men of acute minds, to be sure, yet uninformed, take 
place of the learned rich, and in this continual shifting, the 
exalted but silent movements of great minds are crossed and 
broken in upon. 

This, at least, seems the natural course of things. With- 
out a rivalry which might stimulate men of newly acquired 
property to raise themselves to the level with hereditary 
wealth, by building up some part of their character along 
with that of a man of genius ; they feel distinctly what has 
given undisputed consequence to themselves, and would make 
that the rate of his importance too. The luxuries of sense 
are new to them. Lofty rooms and gay furniture still draw 
their attention and make their pride, and it is hardly yet 
forgotten how fine a thing is a fine coach. Satiety of out- 
ward wealth has not turned them to the riches of the mind. 

Let us not be misunderstood. If there be any thing of 
truth in our loose suggestions, we would hardly forego the 
substantial good which our political equality has given us, for 
the mere luxuries of mind. It often falls out, however, that 
facts run counter to theories, and experience and prophecy 
seldom meet. It may be, that with the wealth of the country 
will come in a better taste, and that instead of growing more 
sensual we shall become more intellectual — that we shall, one 
day, buy pictures as well as looking-glasses, and that in good 
time an author will be set as much by as an Argand lamp, 
or an imported chimneypiece. Even now, there are many 
well educated among the wealthy, and some have laboured 
to improve themselves later in life ; and in most of them there 
is a generosity of character needing nothing but a right direc- 
tion. All that has been done of late for public institutions 
has been by rich individuals, and when they shall have learn- 
ed how to value original creative minds, these, too, will receive 
their respect and support. 

This must be brought about by a middle class — men oi' 
improved intellects who are labouring in the different callings 
of public life. And here the evils from change of property 
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may, perhaps, find their cure. A young man of cultivated 
mind, thrown into that order of society, which, after all, is 
the most efficient, will have an influence over those who have 
succeeded him in the rank of wealth, which will lead them to 
support and encourage those whose powers they may not 
clearly understand. 

Our scholars, though a little apart from society, have an 
influence in it which might be used to the same end. Here 
again there is something in the way of the mere man of gen- 
ius. Our scholars, though less learned than those of Europe, 
hold properly enough a high rank in society. They form a 
numerous class, and being in many ways connected with the. 
world, have that authority which talents and acquirements 
always carry with them. The European scholar has only a 
portion of power and influence ; for there, to say the least, 
genius has kept pace with learning, and holden as wide sway. 
Here we begin with the learned, of whom it is asking a 
little more self-sacrifice than is often found in humanity, to 
give up into other hands a part of that power which they 
now exercise alone. The European scholar, when he has 
an eye to see, has nothing of this to take from his admiration, 
when the brightness of a new mind breaks upon him ; for suns 
have for ages been coming up in that horizon, making a 
noonday blaze, and never has he thought to see them quench- 
ed in his own borrowed and fainter light. But those here 
might not only feel that self estimation which undivided 
power gives, sinking away, but the fear of losing their influ- 
ence might startle them, to find a man of untaught powers 
suddenly rising to a height which they can never reach, or 
one, like Milton, with as much of other men's knowledge as 
they, using it as the stuff of his own mind, building a temple 
in which they may be the worshippers, but can never be the 
gods. 

It would be a narrow prejudice to suppose men, — whose 
studies from childhood have been fitted to enlarge the mind, 
and bring them acquainted with its beauties, — so moved by 
selfishness as to shut the doors upon all outward excellencies, 
and live in complacent contemplation of themselves. We 
speak of that which is natural to all of us, — of that which is 
< ommon to the learned and the ignorant, the man of genius 
and the fool — a proneness in favour of our own sect, which 
leads us unawares to judge hardly of those not of it — to be 

Vol. IX. No. 2. 42 
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quicksighted to their defects and careless of what is good in 
them — to feel our own importance growing with that of those 
we belong to ; and, unconscious of our motives, if not pleased, 
yet not sorrowing at the ill success of others. 

We need not go thus far to find why mere scholars (we 
mean those whose reputation rests on their acquisitions and 
studied correctness alone, and not those amongst us who have 
laid open to the world the rich veins of thought in their own 
minds) are so slow to see and acknowledge what is good in 
a new author. The habit of referring to certain rules, 
makes them doubtful of every thing that cannot be tried by 
them ; and reading under old authority, with the mind at 
school, takes away from their freedom of judgment — leads 
them to consider every thing new, as dangerous innovation, 
and to look upon it with a mixed feeling of superiority and 
alarm. Besides this, an exclusive study of the classics is 
much like living in a foreign country, with which we can 
never become so intimate, as to have the feelings of a native, 
and must always be in some degree on the outside of its socie- 
ty, at the same time that our old associations are fading and 
dropping off. The early familiarity with the thoughts and 
feelings of home may make them appear vulgar to such men — 
and from the mistaken notion that a knowledge of what is 
best there can be reached without toil, they let it fall into 
neglect. What is foreign, too, will always have so much of 
.show and dress to their eyes, that they cannot but look upon 
it as something a great deal finer than they ever saw at 
home, and because they cannot make themselves masters of 
it, they consider it superior to all they have before attained to. 
Giving up thus entirely, when we go to books, the delights, 
fears and superstitions of our infancy — 'all that we connect 
with the thoughts of our ancestors, and that which has helped 
in forming what is peculiar in ourselves and the society in 
which we live, — is apt to put the mind into too artificial a 
mood, to perceive, even in those authors of which we are the 
most fond, their greatest because their most simple and 
natural beauties. And knowing little how variously nature 
works, we are for bringing every thing to our own forced 
state. 

We have hinted at the evil effects of confining the mind to 
the classics, not from a foolish wish to lessen the study of 
them in this country. No man of good taste who had begun 
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to be acquainted with them early, and has neglected them in 
after life, but will think, of it witli regret ; and the greatest 
consolation which he will find is, that some of their precepts 
are still with him, and some of their images still floating be- 
fore him, and that though most of them may be forgotten, 
the labour of once acquiring them has given a lasting vigour 
and elasticity to his mind. If the danger we have spoken of 
really exists, there is an easy and delightful way of avoiding 
it, by adding to the classics a thorough acquaintance not only 
with modern, but early English literature. Every literary 
man in England is familiar with it. AH her poets and great 
prose writers, who for the most part have been classical 
scholars, made the early literature of their country their 
study. Milton, to say nothing of Gray, was as well versed in 
it, as in that of Greece and Rome, and turned it to as good 
account ; and Burke the most poetical of the late prose wri- 
ters, did not forget it through all the heat and contest of 
political life. 

If we have spoken freely of the failings of scholars, it is 
not from a disposition to fault-finding, nor from, a blindness 
to their use and merit. Each class has its errors ; to the 
wealthy is pride, to the poor, envy — and to the favoured of 
mind, an impatience of the talk, and a supercilious indiffer- 
ence to the opinions of ordinary men. Through the large 
variety of life there never will be wanting something to put 
in motion the evil as well as the good of our natures, and 
trusting to the strength of our virtue, we are ever failing 
through its weakness. 

Whatever we have said has been from anxiety for the 
literary character of our country. We would warn those 
who are to encourage and support it, against a narrowness 
of taste, — a taming down by confined notions cf faultlessness. 
Original minds will be peculiar and individual; and it is not 
for us to haggle at every thing new ; but look at it with care, 
and see if there may not be some beauties in its novelties, 
and whether what at first appeared a deformity, may not 
have its fair proportions, and movements no less graceful and 
natural, because all its own. We must be careful not to 
complain too much of that of which, after allowing something 
to the eccentricities of genius, we may not approve. Those 
who have produced what is lasting have always been fond of 
working in their own way. For the most part, we should 
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be content with them as we find them, lest with that perver- 
sity, so common to such minds, they run more into the fault j 
or in the endeavour to remove it, tear away some beauty, 
which was more closely connected with it than we were 
aware of. Some have complained of Milton's inversions, and 
they are now and then overstrained. Had he begun to cor- 
rect them, who can tell where he would have stopped — had he 
listened, some pedant critic might have spoiled the loftiest 
and most varied harmony of English verse. In the same 
way, Cowper's rhyme might have lost all its spirit, and 
had Wordsworth in the Excursion given more compactness 
and vigour to his thoughts, where they are sometimes languid 
from being drawn out, he might have lost something of that 
calm, moral sentiment, of that pure shedding of the soul over 
his world of beauties, which lies upon them like gentle and 
thoughtful sunset upon the earth. 

The giant minds of England grew up in times when there 
was less of order in society, — no critics, few rules, and those 
slighted. They have their absurdities, affectations and con- 
ceits ', but what are all these, when we feel the breathing 
upon us of that spirit which was given to them alone. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, " that deformity came in with the 
dancing master j" — and if too great constraint upon the body's 
movements not only takes from them their elegance, but 
gives to them an awkwardness in its stead, it is the same 
thing with the mind. How would the studied graces of 
Chesterfield appear by the side of a well made savage, 
and who can remember without laughter, Hogarth's French- 
man with head erect and toes turned out, telling the 
grand figure of Antinous, with his fine curved neck, and 
firm set foot, to hold up his head and look like him ? It is 
strange to see how the motions of the body give the character 
of the mind, and there is something besides ingenuity in the 
remark of Sterne, " that there are a thousand unnoticed open- 
ings which let a penetrating eye at once into a man's soul, 
and that a man of sense does not lay down his hat on coming 
into a room-— or take it up in going out — but something 
escapes which discovers him." The French lied up their 
writers, with the little inspiration they had, as if they were 
madmen, till well might Madame De Stael ask, " why all 
this reining of dull steeds ?" At the same time, they taught 
the world to hold as uncouth the movements natural to man, 
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and to admire sudden, sharp, angular shootings of the limbs 
as the only true lines of beauty. Yet the polite world not 
long ago read and talked nothing but French, and " went to 
church in a galliard, and came home in a coranto." 

Our analogy, perhaps, is hardly in place, and we will run 
it no further ; but will close our general remarks by once 
more urging those, who may have an influence over our wri- 
ters, to use it with liberal minds, honestly looking for what 
is good, and not dealing harshly with what is doubtful. We 
do not mean that the eccentricities and faults of men, who 
show some talent, should be passed over in silence, for this 
would be no compliment to their intellects ', but that the good 
may be weighed against the bad, fairly and openly, without 
bitterness or ridicule, and above all, that they may not be 
shackled by " those rules by which little minds fancy they 
ma; be able to comprehend great things." 

With the exception of a few editors of magazines and 
reviews, Mr. Irving is almost the only American, who has 
attempted to support himself by literary labours. Mr. Walsh 
began with a book of very respectable size, and most excel- 
lent matter, but that was political, and we were all politicians 
then. He, too, soon thought best to undertake periodical 
works, but they came to the same end with others, after much 
toil, little praise, and less money. Brown wrote novels 5 but 
was obliged to turn to the making up of political registers 
and magazines. It is true, that the English who are slow 
enough in giving us praise, had his novels in every tolerable 
circulating library in the kingdom — and that Godwin spoke 
of them with commendation. We at home, who talk so much 
about the literary character of America, knew little or noth- 
ing about them. They were read in New York and Phila- 
delphia by his personal friends, and there were some half 
dozen in this part of the country, a few years ago, who had 
seen one or two of his works — liked them exceedingly, but 
took them up, and laid them down, for English. — The first 
edition of Franklin appeared abroad, and there are one or 
two other works of merit which are waiting for notice from 
the same quarter. 

We must not forget, however, to make one exception from 
our general neglect of American authors, for therein is our 
boast — our very liberal patronage of the compilers of geo- 
graphies in great and little, reading books, spelling books 
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and arithmetics. It is encouraging to our literary adventur- 
ers, that should they fail to please the public in works of 
invention, they have at last this resort, and the consolation 
that if they are not to rank with the poets and novel writers 
of the day, they may be studied and admired till Pike and 
Webster are forgotten. 

Jesting apart, we have to thank Mr. Irving for being the 
first to begin and persevere in works which may be called 
purely literary. His success has done more to remove our 
anxiety for the fate of such works, than all we have read or 
heard about the disposition to encourage American genius. 

Mr. Irving's success does not rest, perhaps, wholly upon 
his merit, however great. Salmagundi came out in numbers, 
and a little at a time. With a few exceptions it treated of 
the city — what was seen and felt, and easy to be understood 
by those in society. It had to do with the present and real, 
not the distant and ideal. It was exceedingly pleasant morn- 
ing or after-dinner reading, never taking up too much of a 
gentleman's time from his business and pleasures, nor so ex- 
alted and spiritualized as to seem mystical to his far reaching 
vision. It was an excellent thing in the rests between cotil- 
lions, and pauses between games at cards; and answered a 
most convenient purpose, in as much as it furnished those who 
had none of their own, with wit enough for sixpence, to talk 
out the sitting of an evening party. In the end, it took fast 
hold of people, through their vanity ; for frequent use had 
made them so familiar with it as to look upon it as their 
own ; and having retailed its good things so long, they began 
to run of the notion that they were all of their own making. 

It was fortunate, too, that the work made its first appear- 
ance in New York — « where the people — heaven help them — 
are the most irregular,: crazy-headed, quicksilver, eccentric, 
whim-whamsical set of mortals that ever were jumbled to- 
gether.' Had it first shown its face in any other part of the 
country, how soon would it have been looked out of counte- 
nance, and talked down by your « honest, fair, worthy, square, 
good-looking, well meaning, regular, uniform, straight for- 
ward, clock-work, clear headed, one-like-another, salubri- 
ous, upright, kind of people !' 

New York being a city of large and sudden growth, with 
people from all parts of the country, and many foreigners, 
individuals, there do not feel every chance sarcasm or light 
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ridicule of some foible in the rank or set they belong to, as 
a personal attack, as is the case in smaller cities, where sets 
must be small, too, or as in older cities, where they are more 
distinctly marked. Neither have they enough of clanship in 
the different classes into which society will always be in 
some degree divided, to allow any lady or gentleman author- 
ity to dictate what a man shall be taken into favor for, and 
for what he shall be put down. One there, who can do it 
well, may laugh at follies, as well, at those in fashion, as at 
those out j nor will any wait to be told whether they are to 
laugh too. If ladies of all sizes and complexions, in heat 
arid cold chose to wear red, he may ridicule it, though all the 
rage, and that in print, too ; nor will the female patrons of 
Mrs. Toole and Madame Bouchard, banish him from society. 
because he ventured to say that muslin walking dresses in 
wet weather were not quite the thing. 

In hinting what there might be in accidental circumstances 
to help to the early popularity of Salmagundi, we must not 
be understood as questioning its right to all, and more than 
it obtained. To say that it was out of all comparison the 
ablest work of wit and humour which we had produced, would 
be saying very little of it ; for we had done but little before 
this. McFingal is just enough like Hudibras to remind you 
that it was intended as an imitation of it, and the Foresters, 
though written by a man of rather uncommon talents, and 
in a very clear, familiar, natural style, and such as we scarce 
meet with at home, nowadays, is remarkable only for a care- 
ful ingenuity in keeping up its allegorical character. It pro- 
fesses to be nothing more than the application of Swift's 
John Bull to the concerns of this country with Great Britain. 
And except in the wit and quick fancy of tiiat work, it is a 
close copy j but it is as guiltless of its wit, as it is of its 
indelicacy ; for there are but two or three places to shock 
the most sensitively refined, and no more to make the mer- 
riest laugh. 

Mr. Irving has tak«m the lead he»-e, in the witty, humour- 
ous and playful cast of works— those suited to our happier 
feelings, — while Brown harasses us with anxiety and strange 
terror. He has not modelled himself upon any body, but 
has taken things just as he found them, and treated them 
according to his own humour. So that you never feel as 
when looking at the works just mentioned, that you have 
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gotten a piece of second-hand furniture, scraped and varnish- 
ed till made to look fine and modern, that it may be put to a 
new use. His wit and humour do not appear to come of 
reading witty and humorous books ; but it is the world act- 
ing upon a mind of that cast, and putting those powers in 
motion. There are parts, it is true, which remind you of 
other authors, not, however, as imitations, but resemblances 
of mind. In Knickerbocker, particularly, though it may be 
hard to point out in what the likeness consists, you frequently 
think of Sterne. It, however, would have been just the 
book it now is, though Sterne had never written. 

Amidst the abundance of his wit and drollery, you never 
meet with any bilious sarcasm. He turns aside from the 
vices of men to be amused with their affectation and foibles ; 
and the entertainment he finds in these seems to be from a 
pure goodness of soul — a sense that they are seldom found in 
thoroughly depraved and hardened hearts. The mind is 
relieved when it can shake off the secret malignity, violent 
hate, proud oppression and unsparing selfishness of man, 
and look at him with all his follies showing themselves with 
a vain, but honest ostentation upon the outside of him — 
pleased with himself, and fancying the world pleased with 
him, too, and wishing well to it from his very error. For 
though foppery seems the most selfish thing in nature, yet a 
fop, for the most part, is the best tempered creature in the 
world ; so that old fashioned censoriousness, which has lived 
upon the diseases of others minds — forever finding something 
bad, in what is mainly good, till tired of itself and all else, — 
is ready to give over its calling in despair, and turn fop- 
pling too, that it may be reconciled to itself and the world 
again. 

Amiableness is so strongly marked in all Mr. Irving's 
writings as never to let you forget the man ; and the pleas- 
ure is doubled in the same manner as it is in lively conversa- 
tion with one for whom you have a deep attachment and 
esteem. There is in it also, the gayety and airiness of a 
light, pure spirit — a fanciful playing with common things, 
and here and there beautiful touches, till the ludicrous be- 
comes half picturesque. 

Though many of the characters and circumstances in Sal- 
magundi are necessarily without such associations, yet the 
Cocklofts are not only the most witty and eccentric, but the 
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most thoroughly sentimental folks in the world, like some of 
the characters in the Spectator, and like Trim, and that best 
of men, my Uncle Toby. And here we would notice a re- 
semblance in our author to Sterne. With a very few excep- 
tions, his sentiment is in a purer taste, and better sustained, 
where it is mixed with witty and ludicrous characters and 
circumstances, than where it stands by itself. He not only 
shows a contemplative, sentimental mind, hut what is more 
rare, a power of mingling with his wit, the wild, mysterious 
and visionary. Glimpses of this appear in his Rip Van 
Winkle, and the same fine combination is seen in the " Two 
Painters" and " the Paint King" of Mr. AHston. It is a 
very uncommon union of qualities, and one which no man, 
who has it in him, should neglect. 

It looks a little like impertinent interference to advise a 
man to undertake subjects of a particular sort, who is so well 
suited for variety in kind. Nor do we wish that Mr. Irving 
should give up entirely the purely witty, or humorous, for 
those of a mixed nature. We would only express our opinion 
©f the deep interest which such writings excite, and of his pe- 
culiar fitness for them ; and at the same time suggest to him 
the great advantages he gains by changing from one to the 
other. For ourselves, we have no fear of being tired of his 
wit or humour, so long as they come from him freely. He is 
much more powerful in them, than in the solely sentimental 
or pathetic. 

We give him joy of making his way so miraculously, as not 
to offend the dignity of many stately folks, and pray him go 
on and prosper. It was a bold undertaking in a country 
where we are in the habit of calling humour, buffoonery — and 
wit, folly. The notion is singular enough — but there are 
many who hold, that for a wit to be a gentleman — there is 
nothing more strange. It is in course, that people, ignorant 
of its nature, should fall into this confusion. The misfortune 
is, that they should commit themselves by an opinion nncal- 
led for. We have seen some curb up at a witticism let fall 
in their presence, as at an unbecoming familiarity, and others 
amusingly vehement against it. So that mother wit would, 
in all likelihood, have been banished genteel company, had 
not Mr. Irving, in a lucky moment, given her his counte- 
nance. We have our fears of being unduly sprightly, and 
have forborn many a good thing, lest we should be taken to 
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task for sacrificing our dignity and decorum. The commis- 
sion of tiiis offence is considered much more heinous in 
writing, than in conversation. For being rather raw in au- 
thorship, and feeling all the while as put upon our good beha- 
viour, and not knowing well how to distinguish between free- 
dom and coarseness, and avoiding the former lest we fall in- 
to the latter, we become very proper and very common. 

Mr. Irving's style in his lighter productions, is suited to 
his subject. He has not thought it necessary to write the 
history of the family of the Giblets as he would that of the 
Gracchi, nor to descant upon Mustapha's Breeches in all the 
formality of a lecture. He is full, idiomatic and easy to an 
uncommon degree ; and though we have observed a few 
grammatical errors, they are of a kind which appear to 
arise from the hurry in which such works are commonly 
written. There are, likewise, one or two Americanisms. 
Upon the whole, it is superior to any instance of the easy 
style in this country, that we can call to mind. That of the 
Foresters is more free from faults than Mr. Irving's, but not 
so rich. The principal defect in his humorous style is a 
multiplying of epithets, which, making no new impression, 
weaken from diffusion. It is too much like forcing a good 
thing upon us till we think it good for nothing. We make 
no objection to a style rich with epithets, which have fitness 
and character, unless they are strung along so as to look like 
a procession. But Mr. Irving's are sometimes put upon a 
service for which they were never intended, and only occa- 
sion confusion and delay. 

Another fault, and one easily to be avoided, is the employ- 
ing of certain worn out veterans in the cause of wit. In- 
deed, we owe it to him to say, that, we believe he has now 
dismissed them, as we do not meet with them in the Sketch 
Book. We will mention a few, as instances. Gaffer Phoe- 
bus, Daddy Neptune, Dan Homer, Dame Nature, Dame 
Fortune. Also a mock gravity, in the use of such antiquat- 
ed phrases as, < eftsoons, ycleped, whilome,' &c. Like the 
German princes, we suppose, having no further use for them, 
he let them out for that most unfortunate expedition up mount 
Parnassus, under the conduct of the famous Backwoodsman, 
in which fatal service, we presume they perished with their 
leader ; for as far as we were able to follow them, we found 
that they were put to constant and hard duty. 
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Another fault, which is found principally in Knickerbock- 
er, is that of forcing wit as if from duty — running it down, 
and then whipping and spurring it into motion again — as in 
that part upon the different theories of philosophers. Wit 
musi appear to come accidentally, or the effect is lost. The 
moment we see any forecasting, it is all over with it. The 
great superiority of Swift, lies as much in the manner in 
which his good things come from him, as in the things them- 
selves. If he keeps you in a roar of laughter for half a score 
pages, you are fully persuaded that he could no more help 
it, than a dull man could, putting you to sleep in the same 
compass. And where it is not continuous, but comes in here 
and there amidst his fine, plain sense, it is always a part of 
the fabric, and never patched on. It is needless to say, that, 
were this defect frequent in Mr. Irving, it would be fatal. 
No doubt, a good deal might be taken from Knickerbocker, 
which would leave it more sustained and vivid ; yet, after the 
witty and humorous works of a few of the English standard 
authors, there are no books of the kind in the language half 
so entertaining, in which the circumstances are so ludicrous, 
and the characters so well sustained and made out. 

It was our intention in the outset to have given several ex- 
tracts, throwing in, as we went along, such remarks upon 
each as might occur to us. But becoming interested in the 
subject, and discoursing upon it loosely -and generally enough, 
to be sure, it has grown under our hands so as to leave little 
room for selections. We will, therefore, only refer our 
readers to a few places ; and in order to get over the bad 
first, we will remark that we have been able to find very 
little wit, and no poetry in what pass for the poetical ar- 
ticles. The attack upon Dr. Caustick is petulant and coarse, 
and is an exception to the perfect good nature which is found 
in every other part of Salmagundi. We know not what won- 
ders the Dr. performed to throw the gentlemen so off their 
guard, but doubt whether they were, in reason, enough to 
raise the anger of such men as the authors of that work. 

Notwithstanding the length of it we must extract a good 
part of Will Wizard at a ball. His character is a master- 
piece — full of wit, drollery, oddity, and good feeling, with 
an unsated appetite for long stories, and a most ludicrous 
uncouthness of person. 

' On calling for Will in the evening, I found him full dressed. 
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waiting for me. I contemplated him with absolute dismay. As 
he still retained a spark of regard for the lady who once reigned 
in his affections, he had been at unusual pains in decorating his 
person, and broke upon my sight arrayed in the true style that 
prevailed among our beaux some years ago. His hair was turned 
up and tufted at the top, frizzled out at the ears, a profusion of 
powder puffed over the whole, and a long plaited club swung 
gracefully from shoulder to shoulder, describing a pleasing semi- 
circle of powder and pomatum. His claret coloured coat was 
decorated with a profusion of gilt buttons, and reached to his 
calves. His white casimere small cloths were so tight that he 
Seemed to have grown up in them ; and his ponderous legs, which 
are the thickest part of his body, were beautifully clothed in sky- 
blue silk stockings, once considered so becoming. But above all, 
he prided himself upon his waistcoat of China silk, which might 
almost have served a good housewife for a short-gown ; and he 
boasted that the roses and tulips upon it were the work of Nang~ 
Fou, daughter of the great Chin-Chin-Fou, who had fallen in 
love with the "races of his person, and sent it to him as a parting 
present— he assured me she was a remarkable beauty, with sweet 
obliquity of eyes, and a foot no longer than the thumb of an al- 
derman ;— he then dilated most copiously on his silver sprigged 
Dicky, which he assured me was quite the rage among the dash- 
ing young mandarins of Canton. 

' I hold it an ill-natured office to put any man out of conceit 
•with himself ; so, though I would willingly have made a little 
alteration in my friend Wizard's picturesque costume, yet I po- 
litely complimented him on his rakish appearance. 

« On entering the room, I kept a good look out on Will, expect- 
ing to see him exhibit signs of surprise ; but he is one of those 
knowing fellows who are never surprised at any thing, or at least 
will never acknowledge it. He took his stand in the middle of 
the floor, playing with his great steel watch chain, and looking 
round on the company, the furniture and the pictures, with the air 

of a man « who had seen d d finer things in his time ;" and 

to my utter confusion and dismay, I saw him cooly pull out his 
villanous old japanned tobacco-box, ornamented with a bottle, a 
pipe, and a scurvy motto, and help himself to a quid in face of all 
the company.' 

On seeing young Billy Dimple cross the room with a lady, 
he takes occasion to bring in one of his long stories. 

« A very pretty young gentleman, truly," cried Wizard, « he 
reminds me of a cotemporary beau at Hayti. You must know 
that the magnanimous Dessalmes gave a great ball to his court 
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one fine sultry summer's evening ; Dessy and me were great cro- 
nies — hand and glove — one of the most condescending great men 
I ever knew. Such a display of black and yellow beauties ! such 
a show of madrass handkerchiefs, red beads, cocks' tails and 
pea-cocks' feathers ! — it was, as here, who should wear the high- 
est top-knot, drag the longest tails, or exhibit the greatest variety 
of combs, colours and gew-gaws. In the middle of the rout, when 
all was buz, slip-slop, clack and perfume, who should enter but 
tuckt s«iijash ! The yellow beauties blushed blue, and the black 
oues blushed as red as they could, with pleasure ; and there was 
a universal agitation of fans— every eye brightened and whitened 
to see Tucky, for he was the pride of the court, the pink of cour- 
tesy, the mirror of fashion, the adoration of all the sable fair ones 
of Hayti. Such breadth of nose, such exuberance of lip ; his shins 
had the true cucumber curve — his face in dancing shone like a 
kettle ; — and, provided you kept to windward of him in summer, 
I do not know a sweeter youth in all Hayti than Tucky Squash. 
When he laughed, there appeared from ear to ear a chevaux-de- 
frize of teeth, that rivalled the shark's in whiteness; he could 
whistle like a north-wester — play on a three-stringed fiddle like 
Apollo ; and as to dancing, no Long-Island negro could shuffle 
you " double-trouble," or «* hoe corn and dig potatoes" more scien- 
tifically—in short he was a second Lothario, and the dusky 
nymphs of Hayti, one and all, declared him a perpetual Adonis. 
Tucky walked about, whistling to himself, without regarding any 
body ; and his nonchalance was irresistible." 

' I found Will had got neck and heels into one of his traveller's 
stories, and there is no knowing how far he would have run his 
parallel between Billy Dimple and Tucky Squash, had not the 
music struck up, from an adjoining apartment, and summoned 
the company to the dance. The sound seemed to have an inspir- 
ing effect on honest Will, and he procured the hand of an old 
acquaintance for a country dance. It happened to be the fashion- 
able one of " the Devil among the Tailors," which is so vo- 
ciferously demanded at every ball and assembly : and many a 
torn gown, and many an unfortunate toe did rue the dancing of 
that night ; for Will thundered down the dance like a coach 
and six, sometimes right, sometimes wrong, now running over 
half a score of little Frenchmen, and now making sad inroads into 
ladies' cobweb muslins and spangled tails. As every part of 
Wdl's body partook of the exertion, he shook from his capacious 
head such volumes of powder, that like pious Eneas on the first 
interview with queen Dido, he might be said to have been envel- 
oped in a cloud. Nor was Will's partner an insignificant figure 
in the scene. She was a young lady of most voluminous propor- 
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tions that quivered at every skip ; and being braced up in the 
fashionable style, with whalebone, stay-tape and buckram, looked 
like an apple-pudding tied in the middle, or, taking her flaming 
dress iuto consideration, like a bed and bolsters rolled up in a 
suit of red curtains. The dance finished — I would gladly have 
taken Will oft', but no— he was now in one of his happy moods, 
and there was no doing any thing with him. He insisted on 
my introducing him to Miss Sophy Sparkle, a young lady unri- 
valled for playful wit and innocent vivacity, and who, like a bril- 
liant, adds lustre to the front of fashion. I accordingly preseuted 
him to her, and began a conversation in which, 1 though, he might 
take a share ; but no such thing. Will took his stand before her, 
straddling like a Colossus, with his hands in his pockets, and an 
air of the most profound attention, nor did he pretend to open his 
lips for some time, until, upon some lively sally of hers, he elec- 
trified the whole company with a roost intolerable burst of laugh- 
ter. What was to be done with such an incorrigible fellow? — 
To add to my distress, the first word he spoke was to tell Miss 
Sparkle that something she said reminded him of a circumstance 
that happened to him in China — and at it he went, in the true 
traveller style — described the Chinese mode of eating rice with 
chop sticks— entered into a long eulogium on the succulent qual- 
ities of boiled birds' nests, and I made my escape at the very 
moment when he was on the point of squatting down on the 
floor, to show how the little Chinese Joshes sit cross-legged. 

We are quite at a loss how to go on. We took up the book, 
in order to make a memorandum of what articles to refer to 
as particularly good; but it was all in vain, for our list was 
becoming as long as the index, and we gave over the 
attempt. 

Salmagundi is full of variety, and almost every thing good 
of its kind. Though upon an old plan, nothing can be bet- 
ter done than some of Mustapha's letters, particularly those 
upon a Military Review, and the City Assembly. — The ac- 
count of the Cockloft family is full of good affections; and 
they have not an oddity which you do not like them the bet- 
ter for ; — their attachment to the old mansion which under- 
went repairs after every storm — and to the servants who had 
grown old in it. » The very cats and dogs are humorists, 
and we have a little runty scoundrel of a cur, who, whenever 
the church bell rings, will run to the street door, turn up his 
nose in (he wind, and howl most piteously.' The descrip- 
tion is so circumstantial, that you become quite domesticated 
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amongst them ; and though so queer and eccentric, they are 
never overdrawn. It is one great excellence of Mr. Irving, 
that although he has sketched so many whimsical and 
strange characters, they seldom say or do any thing which 
is against probability — Snivers at the theatre is a sprightly 
draught. Will Wizard could make nothing of his face. « I 
might,' says he, ' as well have looked at the backside of his 
head.' — The rivalry between Mrs. Toole and Madame Bou- 
chard, intimating a little too broadly how far high life is 
made up of little things, must be omitted. Wizard's visit to 
Ballston Springs, though forced in a small part of it, is high- 
ly entertaining. The elbowing, crowding, and scrambling 
at dinner, as also the philosophical discussion, which, we 
have understood, was quite the vogue there at the time, we 
shall pass by out of our respect for good company. — The 
paper upon Style, the same young cockney who first made 
his appearance at Ballston, « in a gig and tandem, a pair of 
leather breeches, and with a liveried footman,' is in true 
character and spirit ; as is the history of the Giblets, who 
would up and ride, too. That Salmagundi survived it, is a 
prodigy, for it must have been a true and faithful account of 
the birth and life of 1> if the stylish families in New York, as it 
is of every other city. For their own sakes, to bo sure, they 
would say nothing about style or the Giblets, or if they did, 
with a forced smile and awkward compliment. But then it 
is so convenient, when one meets with any thing that comes 
home to him and makes him uneasy, to say, « why, this is very 
well," and then turn to a part he cares nothing about, be 
highly offended, and end with declaring, that "such things 
will never do." — As agreeable as they are, we have no room 
for ' Straddle,' nor ' my Aunt Charity, who died of a French- 
man !' — The Waltz, we presume, did not long survive Pin- 
dar Cockloft's account of it to the old ladies. It is hut one 
instance in a thousand, how feeble a safeguard against sen- 
suality is that which generally passes for polish and re- 
finement. — My Uncle John is described with great delica- 
cy ; and the wit is softened down to cheerfulness, by the sen- 
timent which runs through it. There is no truer indication 
of the morality and goodness of heart of a young man, than 
a certain reverential attachment to the old — a calm patience 
of their irritableness — a kindly assisting of their helpless- 
ness — a giving away to their prejudices, and a greater relish. 
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for all that is entertaining and instructive in them, than for 
the same when found in younger men. * Tiiere is a sober and 
chastised air of gayety diffused over the face of nature, pe- 
culiarly interesting to an old man,' say the Autumnal Re- 
flections. It is like the serenity oi a good old age ; and he 
who does not feel and love them both while young, will find 
himself going out into a comfortless solitude, as he travels 
from the crowd in which he moved in his early years. — ' Au- 
tumnal Reflections,' though here and there a little too youth- 
ful in expression, show a very true eye for nature, and 
are written in a very natural, moralizing strain, with a min- 
gling of cheerfulness and somberness, such as we feel the heart 
moved with, when looking at the earth and sky. — The same 
may be said of Cockloft Hall. 

Here we were about quitting Salmagundi ; but recol- 
lecting that we had not spoken of the Little Man in Bla k, 
we stop for a moment to say a word of him ; — for who could 
have the heart to neglect him ! The description of his dress 
and person are all of apiece with his character and situation 
— perfectly distinct to the eye, though quite short. The mys- 
tery which begins with his introduction, and is kept up al- 
most to the last, excites just enough of anxious curiosity to 
increase the interest of the story, without at all interfering 
with the other feelings. Though perfectly simple, it is one 
of the most delightful little tales we can call to mind. The 
hard opinion which the village held of the suffering man — 
their abuse of him — his own meekness, and that of his harm- 
less, short-legged dog — his miserable, though sublime death 
— the courtesy, shrinking delicacy, and humanity of old 
Cockloft, are all related with great pathos, and in a manner 
perfectly easy and natura'. His turning out to be the last 
descendant of the renowned Linkum Fidelius, and leaving 
his large deal box, filled with the works of his ancestor, to 
old Cockloft, and bequeathing to him his dog, who became, 
* father to a long line of runty curs that still flourish in the 
family,' coming in at the close, ease a little the aching of 
the heart, and leave one in " a most humorous sadness." 

At parting company with Salmagundi, we cannot but say 
again, that" though its wit is sometimes forced, and its 
serious style sometimes false, upon looking it over, we have 
found it full of entertainment, with an infininite variety of char- 
acters and circumstances, and with that amiable, good natur- 
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ed wit and pathos, which show that the heart has not grown 
hard While making merry of the world. 

There is but little room left for Knickerbocker, of which 
we are glad to say, a third and very neat edition has lately 
been put out. As our remarks upon Salmagundi will apply 
equally well to this work, and an analysis of a story, which 
every one has read, is dull matter, we the less regret it. It 
has the same faults and same good qualities in its style, its wit 
and humour 5 and its characters are evidently by the same 
hand as the leading ones in Salmagundi, though not copies 
from them. They are perfectly fresh and original, and suit- 
ed to their situations. Too much of -the first part of the first 
volume is laborious and up hill ; and there are places, here 
and there, in the last part to which there is the same 
objection. Our feelings seldom flag in the second. The 
sturdy old Stuyvesant, who occupies so much of it, nev- 
er wearies you. The account of the author could not 
have been better written ; but our readers must go to the 
book for it. If they have not read the work for this last 
twelvemonth, and have the good fortune to be possessed of 
as poor memories as ourselves, they will be carried pleasant- 
ly through it. 

We must leave the description of the ship Goede Vrouw, 
and take up that of the first governour of New Amsterdam, 
Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller. 

' His surname of Twiller is said to be a corruption of the ori- 
ginal Twijjkr, which in English means doubter ; a name admira- 
bly descriptive of his deliberative habits. For though he was a 
man, shut up within himself like an oyster, and of sucli a pro- 
foundly reflective turn, that he scarcely ever spoke except in 
monosyllables, yet did he never make up his mind, on any doubt- 
ful point.'..*..' There never was a matter proposed, however sim- 
ple, and on which your common narrow minded mortals would 
rashly determine at the first glance, but what the renowned Wou- 
ter put on a mighty mysterious, vacant kind of look, shook his 
capacious head, and having smoked for five minutes with re- 
doubled earnestness, sagely observed, that " he had his doubts 
about the matter" — which in process of time gained him the char- 
acter of a man of slow belief, and not easily to be imposed upon.' 

' The person of this illustrious old gentleman was as regularly 
formed and nobly proportioned, as though it had been moulded 
by the hands of some cunning Dutch statuary, as a model of ma- 
jesty and lordly grandeur. He was exactlv five feet six inches 
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in height, and six feet five inches in circumference. His head 
was a perfect sphere, far excelling in magnitude that of the great 
Pericles (who was thence waggishly called Sehenocephalus, or 
onion head) — indeed, of such stupendous dimensions was it, that 
dame nature herself, with all her sex's ingenuity, would have 
been puzzled to construct a neck, capable of supporting it ; where- 
fore she wisely declined the attempt, and settled it firmly on the 
top of his back bone, just between the shoulders ; where it re- 
mained, as snugly bedded, as a ship of war in the mud of the Po- 
towmac. His body was of an oblong form, particularly capa- 
cious at bottom ; which was wisely ordered by providence, see- 
ing that he was a man of sedentary habits, and very averse to the 
idle labour of walking. His legs, though exceeding short, were 
sturdy in proportion to the weight they had to sustain ; so that 
when erect, he had not a little the appearance of a robustious beer 
barrel, standing on skids. His face, that infallible index of the 
mind, presented a vast expanse perfectly unfurrowed or deform- 
ed by any ot those lines and angles, which disfigure the human 
countenance with what is termed expression. Two small grey 
eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, like two stars of lesser magni- 
tude in a hazy firmament; and his full fed cheeks, which seemed 
to have taken toll of every thing that went into his mouth, were 
curiously mottled and streaked with dusky red, like a Spitzen- 
berg apple. 

' His habits were as regular as his person. He daily took his 
four stated meals, appropriating exactly an hour to each ; he 
smoked and doubted eight hours, and he slept the remaining 
twelve of the four and twenty. 

' With burghers whose minds seemed all to have been cist in 
one mould ; and to be those honest, blunt sort of minds, which, 
Tike certain manufactures, are made by the gross, and considered 
as exceedingly good for the common use. the city grew like a 
mighty fungus, springing from amass of rotten wood.' 

The speculator's huge palace of pine boards, has been so 
often quoted, that almost every body has it nearly by heart. 

Wilhelmus Kieft, the successor of Wouter, is drawn by 
way of contrast. His conduct upon the taking of fort Goed 
Hoop, is very characteristic, and his railing against the peo- 
ple of Connecticut on that occasion, is in as good a style of 
abuse as Swift would have made it. 

After the death of this thin, bustling, fidgetting, noisy, 
do-little governour, whom the mob, — which he undertook in a 
way of his own, to enlighten, — « like a knot of Sunday jockies, 
managing an unlucky devil of a hack-horse, kept either on 
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a worry or a hand gallop, throughout the whole of his ad- 
ministration,' — came another kind of man, « Peter Stuyvesant, 
or as he was otherwise called, Hard Koppig Piet, or Peter 
the Headstrong,' who taking his own course — a terror to his 
enemies, and heedless of all others, who stood agaze, — went 
through them with a stream of fire, like a comet, speeding 
onward, hot, blazing and sputtering through the stars. 

« Dirk Schuilker (or Skulker) dubbed Galgenbrok, or Gal- 
lows Dirk,' a half Indian, who was a hanger-on at fort 
Cassimere, sometimes hunting and fishing, all alone, day 
after day, and for the rest of the time, employing himself in 
stealing, or getting drunk, alternately, or both together, as 
opportunity offered, has the poetical strangeness and wild- 
ness of some of the characters in Scott's novels. His mak- 
ing off with Vau Poffenburgh's copper bound cocked hat, and 
Rising's jackboots in the confusion of the capture of the fort, 
and stealing a boat to cross the river, when he carried to 
Governor Stuyvesant news of that event, keep up the spirit 
and truth of his character, in the midst of the hurry and im- 
portance of the affair, coming in like a pleasant accompani- 
ment. 

Stuyvesant's wrath upon hearing the news, his military 
preparations, voyage up the Hudson, the return of Poffenburgh 
to New Amsterdam, « with a crew of hard swearers at his 
heels,— heroes of his own kidney, fierce whiskered, broad 
shouldered, colbrand looking swaggerers, — not one of whom 
but looked as if he could eat up an ox, and pick his teeth, 
with his horns,' must all be past over. Stuyvesant's expedi- 
tion to New England is finely set forth. His conduct upon 
his return to New Amsterdam — when blockaded by the Eng- 
lish — and at the signing of articles of capitulation, is describ- 
ed with great vivacity and quick, shifting circumstances, all 
good. This is one of the choicest parts of the work. But 
no one could form any idea of this fine blooded old gentle- 
man, whom we should be proud to claim as an ancestor, from 
any extracts we could make. His character is constantly 
breaking out here and there, and lighting the whole story. 

We have made these few extracts and references, that 
Knickerbocker might be brought to the remembrance of our 
readers, should it have happened that they had forgotten it in 
the multitude of books which are daily coming out. We shall 
say nothing more upon it, unless we have occasion to refer to 
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it in the few remarks which we are about making upon the 
Sketch Book. 

It was delightful meeting once more with an old ac- 
quaintance who had been so long absent from us ; and wc 
felt our hearts lightened and cheered when we, for the first 
time, took the Sketch Book into our hands. Foreigners can 
know nothing of rhe sensation ; for authors are as numerous 
and common with them, as street acquaintance. We, who 
have only two or three, are as closely attached to them, as if 
they were our brothers. And this one is the same mild, 
cheerful, fanciful, thoughtful, humorous being that we parted 
with a few years ago, though something changed in manner 
by travel. We will be open with him, and tell him that we 
do not think the change is for the better. He appears to 
have lost a little of that natural run of style, for which his 
lighter writings were so remarkable. He has given up 
something of his direct, simple manner, and plain phraseolo- 
gy, for a more studied, periphrastical mode of expression. 
He seems to have exchanged words and phrases, which were 
strong, distinct and definite, for a genteel sort of language, 
cool, less definite, and general. It is as if his mother Eng- 
lish had been sent abroad to be improved, and in attempting 
to become accomplished, had lost too many of her home 
qualities. We have pointed out the defects in his former 
style, and they were, no doubt, violent and obvious ; yet not 
infused into the whole, but distinct and individual, and might 
be removed not only without injuring what remains, but leav- 
ing it firmer and even more entire. It was masculine — good 
bone and muscle — this is feminine, dressy, elegant and lan- 
guid. The fact is, that what is idiomatic and essentially 
English — that which is in us and a part of us from old 
and familiar associations, and on which, too, the eje ran 
rest as upon a picture, — has been laid aside for a language 
which is learned like a foreign one, and which must always 
be wanting to us, in some degree, in character, definiteness 
and nearness. We do not ask for a conversational style in 
books, (except where the subject, or mode of treating it, is 
light and familiar) though it is far better than that which is 
always impressing us a« laboriously sought after, and cau- 
tiously put together. We shall save all trouble of defining 
and be better understood, by sajing, at once, that we want 
nothing more than a style as English and easy (though with- 
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out the slips in grammar) as that of the often cited authority, 
Addison — a style as unlike that which passes in this country, 
at the present day, for pure and elegant composition, as it is 
different from the rich, gorgeous, poetic style of Jeremy 
Taylor, or the scarcely less poetic style of Burke. There 
is a good deal of the fault we have spoken of in Mr. Irvsng's 
notice of Roscoe ; and he was not altogether free from it for- 
merly, in what he laboured most, as, for instance, in his biogra- 
phy of Campbell. He too often aims at effect by a stately in- 
version of sentences. Another and a greater error, which is 
found principally in his serious and sentimental writings, is an 
incorrect use of figurative language, which is, frequently, 
from connecting a word, strictly an image, with one which is 
not, so as to present a picture to the mind's eye, and the next 
moment rub it out. This appears to be owing to a mere 
oversight, a want of considering that any figure was used. 
Another is, connecting two words which are figures, but 
quite hostile to one another, so that they seem brought togeth- 
er for no other purpose than to put an end to each other. 
This is sometimes from the same cause with the former, 
though it is often done with such an appearance of aim at 
figurative writing, as shows it is from the want, of a clear 
and right perception of things, — seeing things indistinctly and 
confusedly. This misuse of figurative language, the inver- 
sion of sentences, and the inflated style (of which last Mr. 
Irving is, perhaps, never guilty,) must be put down under 
the head of* American fine writing. 

As an instance of what some may think elegant writing, 
but which appears to us feeble and affected, we refer our rea- 
ders to the paragraph in his biography of Campbell, in which 
he speaks of our scenery as wanting poetical associations, 
and the one immediately following, in which the thought is 
continued. They are too long to quote. In the same article, 
he says of Campbell, ' He was left without further opposition, 
to the impulse of his own genius, and the seductions of the 
muse,' and again, he speaks of ' the richer and more in- 
teresting field of German belles-lettres.' Of Mr. Roscoe, he 
says, ' he has planted bowers by the way-side for the refresh- 
ment of the pilgrim and sojourner, and has established pure 
fountains which,' &c. — And again, « Now dry and dusty with 
the lizard and toad brooding over the shattered marbles.' In 
the Broken Heart—-* She is like some tender tree, the pride 
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and beauty of the grove ; graceful in its form, bright in its 
foliage, but with the worm preying at its core.' In Rural 
Life in England—' and while it has thus banded society 
together, has implanted in each intermediate link a spirit of 
independence.* In the same: — 'various strata of society, 
therefore, are diffused over the whole surface of the kingdom, 
and the most retired neighbourhoods afford specimens of the 
different ranks.' 

It is no matter how many figures a writer uses, if his sub- 
ject properly admits of them, and if he seems, without forc- 
ing himself to it, to think and feel in figure. But they must 
not, — indeed, then they hardly can be common. If they have 
been used before, there will be a novelty in their application, 
or in the language in which they are expressed, which will 
give them an air of originality. 

We have made these short remarks, and given these few 
instances, because it is faults of this kind which make our 
style feeble and impure, rather than the use of Americanisms, 
as they are called. They are faults, too, not easily correct- 
ed, because slowly discovered, not only by ordinary readers, 
but even by those who do not themselves fall into the use of 
them. This defect of vision in picturesque language is the 
more singular in Mr. Irving, as he has an eye for nature, and 
all his pictures from it are drawn with great truth and spirit. 
The Sketch Book is extremely popular, and it is worthy of 
being so. Yet it is with surprise that we have heard its 
style indiscriminately praised. 

We have already stated, why we consider Mr. Irving's 
former works, though more obviously bad in places, still, as 
a whole, superior in point of style to the Sketch Book. The 
same difference holds with respect to the strength, quickness 
and life of the thoughts and feelings. The air about this 
last work is soft, but there is a still languor in it. It is not 
breezy and fresh like that which was stirring over the others. 
He appeal's to us to have taken up some wrong notion of a 
subdued elegance, as different from the true, as in manners, 
the elegance of fashion is from that of character-. There is 
an appearance of too great elaboration. We sec that some 
one has been at work trying to give form and polish to it ; 
but its regular shape is not half so beautiful as its natural 
irregularity — it is no brighter than before, and rich, spark- 
ling masses have been broken off and lost. Something of 
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the vigour, firmness and spirit of the former works is gone, 
and there is too much diffusiveness in its stead. What was 
best done in the others, was wrought in the heat of the mind, 
and turned out glowing. 

We have spoken of these defects in Mr. Irving as briefly 
as possible, for though our duty, yet it is irksome to remark 
upon the faults of a writer for whom every reader of any 
heart, must feel a personal attachment. We think, also, that 
he is so free from an impatience of correction, and a person 
of so good taste, that he will avoid such errors when once 
suggested to him. 

The Author's Account of Himself, is written with simpli- 
city ; in the Voyage, the moralizing abstracted, state of 
mind at sea, is impressive and full of truth. Its character 
of vastness and unity makes us look upon the gigantic and 
wild movements of the ocean as those of a tremendous exist- 
ence, who heedless of our littleness shakes us to nothing. The 
account of the shipwreck is given with distinctness, though 
we think it enfeebled, rather than strengthened, by the reflec- 
tions. The plain story told by the captain leaves a deeper 
impression. There is a particularity and fearful presence 
in the account of the storm at sea which alarm us— the 
arrival of the ship at the pier-head, and the merchant to 
whom she is consigned, are described with all the verity of 
matter of fact. The sailor's wife would affect us more, did 
she not instantly bring to mind Crabbe's story of poor Sally ; 
which breaks over the heart, sweeping away all its joys — 
leaving it forlorn and wasted. Where he speaks of Roscoe, 
all the kind feelings of his heart are stirred. We have no 
doubt the man is worthy of it. We think that Mr. Irving 
has overrated him as an author. His style answers very 
well to the description of his mansion. « It is not in the 
purest taste, yet it has an air of elegance.' The early high 
reputation of his Life of Lorenzo de Medici, was owing to 
the subject, and its being written by a banker. It has very 
much declined since, though it will always hold a respectable 
rank amongst the works of the day. The Wife is a pleasing 
tale, though the plan and incidents are nearly worn out, hav- 
ing passed through so many common novels. There is 
nothing mawkish, however, in the manner in which the cir- 
cumstances are related. The feelings and reflections are 
manly and elevated, and that purity of soul shines through 
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the whole of it, without which man can know little of what 
is in the heart of woman. The bitterness of a lonely sorrow 
to him who has found one to bear with him all his other 
griefs, no man else has tasted. With a heart all trust, yet 
brooding in secret over a misery, which he feels he has no 
right to make another share, and haunted by the sense that 
his very mercy may be a wrong to her that loves him — this 
bears down his spring of feeling, and brings a torpor upon 
life, making the world seem motionless and without a joy. 
joy. He looks upon the cheerfulness of his wife and children 
as a vain delusion, and closes his eyes upon it sick and 
weary. Where he doubts not, in the midst of those he loves, 
and who are the world to him, — he sits alone in the darkness 
of his soul. 

The Broken Heart has passages as beautiful and touch- 
ing as any that Mr. Irving has written, but they are fre- 
quently injured by some studied, unappropriate epithet or 
phraseology which jars upon the feelings. The general 
reflections have a deep and tender thoughtfulness in them, 
and are much too good for the story. It is enough to meet 
in life with those who can make themselves over to one man, 
for !ucre, or something worse or better, while their hearts 
are with another j but in a work of sentiment it is revolting. 
To see those • who have had the portals of the tomb sud- 
denly closed between them and the being they most loved on 
earth — who have sat at its threshold, as one shut out in a 
cold and lonely world, from whence all that was most lovely 
and loving had departed', — to find such turning away from 
the grave before the grass has grown again over the broken 
earth, is the daily course of the world. But do not let it 
break in upon our visions and dreams. Let the world, which 
the imagination makes to itself, whether sad or cheerful, be 
still pure and exalted, that we may come from it touched and 
refined, and be not wholly of the coarse matter of the earth. 
To read of a woman whose love death has sanctified, whose 
heart is in the grave with him she loves— who talks with his 
spirit in the moon and the stars — yielding up a wasted body 
to another man, is loathsome. We have heard talk of the affec- 
tions, as if they were all reason. This is a lie upon our mixed 
nature, when they concern our holy remembrances of the dead j 
and when turned towards the living, is a sophistry almost as 
dangerous as doctrines the most sensual. We are sorry to see 
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a mind so truly refined as Mr. Irving's thus carried away by 
the cant of the day. 

Another fault — which is from the same false theory — is 
laying open to the common gaze and common talk, feelings 
the very life of which is secresy. In The Wife : — ' I have 
noticed the mute rapture with which he would gaze upon her 
in company, of which her sprightly powers made her the 
delight, and how in the midst of applause, her eye would still 
turn to him, as if there alone she sought favour and accep- 
tance.' 

Again, when the husband and friend reach the cottage :• — 
< a bright and beautiful face glanced out at the window and 
vanished.' What next ? Why, in the presence of this friend, 
who must have felt sufficiently awkward through the scene, 
the husband ' caught her to his bosom — he folded his arms 
around her (Mr. Irving seldom uses, round or about) he kiss- 
ed her again and again.' 

In the Broken Heart, (founded on fact, it is said,) the 
female carries her sorrows, to show off at a masquerade — 
warbles a plaintive air at the foot of an orchestra, to the no 
small grief of the crowd which gathers about her — marries a 
man with an epaulet to each shoulder, and dies — of what ? 
Of disappointed love. One would have thought she had 
found vent for it before this. 

Mr. Irving must forgive us if we are a little earnest at 
seeing a man of his delicate and sensitive cast of mind, giving 
sanction to doctrines of so vulgar a kind. Miss Edgeworth 
makes one of her heroes read his love letters and talk of 
them in the street, as unmoved as he would talk about a pur- 
chase of teas or sugars. Another, in a morning ride, pro- 
tests to his companions that he can never marry such a lady, 
for his heart was already engaged ; and where his heart was, 
there only would he give his hand — and this very spiritedly, 
and all on horseback. A third declares his love upon his 
knees, in the presence of papa, mamma, and all the little 
brothers and sister. And why shouldn't he ? Miss Edge- 
worth does these things from a defect in her system — upon a 
plan — and not from want of right feeling. Grace Nugent is 
all dignity, retired delicacy, and love. 

Rip Van Winkle is our favorite amongst the new stories. 
We feel more at home in it with the author, than in any of 
this collection. Rip's idle good nature, which made him the 
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favorite of the boys— his ' aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labour,' « thinking it no use to work upon his own farm be- 
cause every thing about it went wrong, and would go wrong, 
in spite of him,' yet always ready to help his neighbours — 
' the foremost at husking frolics, and building stone fences,' 
and ready at running errands for all the old wives in the 
village — and toiling all day at fishing and shooting — these 
show a thorough understanding of the apparent contradic- 
tions in character, and are set forth in excellent humour. 
Under his hen-pecked condition he at one time makes a com- 
panion of his dog, who was as submissive as his master — 
at another, betakes himself to the bench before the tavern 
door, where sit the great men of the village, and Nicholas 
Vedder, the landlord, ' who kept his seat there from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun, and keep 
the shade of a large tree.' The mountain scenery is given 
with great beauty, and the ghostly party at ninepins is at the 
same time laughable and picturesque. The author's mind is 
highly fanciful and exactly suited^ to such scenes. Rip's 
amaze upon his return home after his long trance — the sight 
of his son Rip, now full grown and the very counterpart of 
himself in dress and person, — which confounds him utterly, 
and makes him doubt his identity — could not have been more 
happily imagined. The incidents throughout the story are 
ingeniously contrived, and the whole is painted with a free, 
spirited touch. 

Though this article is drawn to a greater length than was 
intended, — which is apt to be the case when one is hurried, — 
we cannot pass over the paper upon English Writers on 
America, without expressing our hearty approbation of it. 
It is written in a just, liberal, manly spirit, worthy its au- 
thor- It would be well for England, would she listen to the 
warnings he has given her. For our own countrymen we 
cannot do better than quote his own words. 

1 But however short-sighted and injudicious may be the conduct 
of England in this system of aspersion, recrimination on our part 
would be equally ill-judged. I speak not of a prompt and spir- 
ited vindication of our country, or the keenest castigation of her 
slanderers — but I allude to a disposition to retaliate in kind, to 
retort scarcasm and inspire prejudice, which seems to be spread- 
ing widely among our writers. Let us guard particularly against 
such a temper, for it would double the injury, instead of redress- 
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ing it. Nothing is so easy and inviting as the retort of abuse and 
sarcasm ; but it is a paltry and unprofitable contest. It is the 
alternative of a morbid mind, fretted into petulance, rather than 
warmed into indignation.' 

* Our retorts are never republished in England ; and fall short, 
therefore, of their aim ; but they foster a querulous and peevish 
temper among our writers ; they sour the sweet flow of our early 
literature, and sow thorns and brambles among its blossoms ; but 
what is still worse, they circulate over our own country, and, as 
far as they have effect, produce virulent national prejudices.' 

We come from reading Rural Life in England, as much 
restored and as cheerful, as if we had been passing an hour 
or two in the very fields and woods themselves. Mr. Irving's 
scenery is so perfectly true — so full of little beautiful partic- 
ulars, so varied, yet so connected in character, that the dis- 
tant is brought nigh to us, and the whole is seen and felt 
like a delightful reality. It is all gentleness and sunshine ; 
the bright and holy influences of nature fall on us, and our dis- 
turbed and lowering spirit is made clear and tranquil — turn- 
ed all to beauty, like clouds shone on by the moon. Though 
we see in it nothing of the troubles and vices of life, we be- 
lieve Mr. Irving found all he has described. If there be any 
thing which can give purity and true dignity to the character 
of man, it is country employments and scenery acting upon 
a cultivated mind. ' In rural occupations,' says Mr. Irving 
(and it needs little qualifying) ' there is nothing mean and 
debasing. It leads a man forth among scenes of natural 
grandeur and beauty ; it leaves him to the workings of his 
own mind, operated upon by the purest and most elevating 
of external influences. Such a man may be simple and rough, 
but he cannot be vulgar.' 

We have partial and petulant accounts of England and 
Englishmen, from travelled gentlemen, who have bought and 
sold at Manchester and Birmingham, and ended with 
noisy politics in London coffee-houses. They have seen, 
what is to be seen in all great cities, the ostentatious profli- 
gacy of high life, and the abandoned sensuality of the low. 
It is only from persons, like our author, men of refined, un- 
prejudiced and enlarged minds, that we learn how to value 
the great middle class in England. We need net say, that 
in feeling a respect and kindness towards them as they have 
been described by such men, neither our private virtue nor 
political integrity, is endangered. 
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Upon looking back, it is with some pain that we find how 
much we have dwelt upnn Mr. Irving's defects. If, however, 
a man may trust that the feelings which lead him to his re- 
marks, will naturally appear in his manner, we have no fear 
that Mr. Irving will think we took any pleasure in pointing 
out his faults. Had we thought less highly of his powers, 
we should have said less about his errors. Did we not take 
delight in reading him, we should have been less earnest 
about his mistakes. The truth is, that in this part of our 
notice of him, we have been more anxious for the literary 
character of our country, than for his fame, or our own 
pleasure. He is a man of genius, and able to bear his faults. 
But then, again, he is the most popular writer in this coun- 
try, and for aught we can see, is likely to be, for years. At 
least, he will always be a standard author amongst us. Our 
literary character is said to be forming. But if we have 
discovered some talent and industry, we have, likewise, 
shown an abundance of bad taste. We cannot have a right 
character, till this is corrected ; and the sanction of Mr. 
Irving to some of our errors, would give them a growth 
which would take years of our dull toiling to root out. 

Here wc must at last close, looking for another Sketch 
Book, with as pleasant articles, as Rural Life in England, 
and other tales in the manner of Rip Van Winkle, a little 
longer, and no less circumstantial. 



Art. XVIII. — A History of the United States before the Revo- 
lution, with some account of the Aborigines. By Exekiel 
Sanford. 8vo. pp. 5S2. Philadelphia, 1819. 

The history of the American States, antecedent to the revo- 
lution, is not a subject on which an author can enter with 
very sanguine hopes of success. The incidents to be record- 
ed are sufficiently interesting and important, especially to an 
American reader, but there is not enough of unity in the sub- 
ject to admit of its being wrought advantageously into a 
single history. It will be at best but a combination of dis- 
tinct histories, which subsequent events only show the pro- 
priety of uniting in a single narrative. 

The author before us has undertaken to furnish, in a sin- 



